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Why and how does popular memory reconfigure itself in the form of dreams? 
Taking a clue from the veneration of saints at popular Sufi shrines, this article 
underlines the role played by memory and dreams in the restitution of the 
practice of saint veneration in contemporary (East) Punjab. It further probes the 
grand theories of post-colonial nation-states ideologies and problematizes the 
accepted processes of Islamization. Through an analysis of dream experiences 
and social memory, the intention is to chart a social history of Islamic 


acculturation in South Asia. 
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Debating religion in Punjab 
Academic debates on religious practices in pre-colonial and colonial Punjab are 
heavily inclined towards the belief that Punjab had three major religious traditions 
— Islam, Hinduism and Sikhism — with exclusive and separate ideas of belief, 
divinity and piety. The movement for social reform and revivalism in colonial India 
had invented an idea of neatly defined boundaries to religion, often paradoxically 
articulated in the very language that the reformers wanted to critique. Attempts were 
made by these reformers to ‘cleanse’ the notion of identity and to dissuade Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs from venerating sacred shrines associated with each other. 2 
Further, communal histories project, erroneously, Islam's conflict with Hinduism 
and Sikhism in pre-colonial Punjab, followed by a competitive movement for reform 
and revivalism in the colonial situation. Instances of cross-religious interaction are 
predominantly presented as either competitiveness or possessiveness over an identity. 
On the contrary, I propose that it is important to approach and communicate ideas of 
religion and belief practices as ‘connected and processual’. This implies that religion 
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and identity always remain in a state of flux, and that lived religion is far more diverse 
and fluid than textual religion. Thus, while religious practices remain connected, either 
critically or organically, to early forms of belief systems, they also keep re-shaping in 
newer socio-political environments. I approach the nature of popular religion and Sufi 
shrines in pre-partition and contemporary (East) Punjab with this argument in mind. 

Major shrines associated with Shaivite Naths in medieval, and later modern, 
India spread across Punjab from that of Tilla Jogian of Gorakhnath (who lived in 
eleventh or twelfth centuries) in Jhelum district of Pakistan to that of Jalandhar Nath 
(a disciple of Gorakhnath and lived in eleventh or twelfth centuries) in Jalandhar 
district of Indian Punjab and that of Mast Nath (eighteenth century) at Asthal Bohar 
in Rohtak District of Haryana. Thus Naths had a’significant influence in the social 
landscape of medieval and modern Punjab. One of the major contributions of 
Naths was Hatha Yoga and associated practices of breath control, which influenced 
contemporary Chishti Sufis like Baba Farid (d.1265). Their critique of caste and 
practice of monotheism predated the birth of the first Sikh Guru Nanak (d.1539). 
With the strengthening of Sufi and Sikh practices in the later medieval Punjab, 
Nath core principles of monotheism, yoga and critique of caste were assimilated 
into their fold. It is pertinent to notice how the practice of maintaining a hearth 
(dhina) with trident along with Shia panjtan pak (an open hand representing 
Prophet Muhammad, Ali, Fatima, Hassan and Hussain) survives in the Sufi shrines 
of contemporary Punjab. 

Guru Nanak’s philosophy was a synthesis of the social critiques of medieval 
India. Remarkable contributions of Baba Nanak include the institutionalization of 
a religion based on monotheism and a critique of caste (both common to Sufism, 
Nath Panth and bhaktdas like Kabir, d.1518), /angar (community-kitchen) tradition 
(which was in practide at the khanqah of Baba Farid), and Sikhism as a religion 
of the householder. The evolution of Sikhism in Mughal India presents the best 
example of a religion which was ‘connected and processual’. Baba Nanak’s association 
with Mardana (a Muslim bard and singer, locally called Mirasi), the compilation of 
the Adi Granth by the fifth Sikh Guru Arjun (d.1606) by incorporating monotheistic 
compositions of several Sufis and bhaktas, and the establishment of Harmandir (the 
foundation of which is legendarily associated with a Qadiri mystic from Lahore, 
Hazrat-¢Miyan Mir, d.1636) are the best examples of connectedness with the social 
space. As the case studies discussed later will exemplify, even at times of crisis 
with the Mughal state, Sikh practices continued to be organically linked to the social 
landscape. Thus, for centuries before the British arrived, religion in Punjab was both 
a cauldron of political debates vis-a-vis the Mughal state and an organic synthesis 
of ever-evolving meanings of religion and religious identity. 
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One significant example of this evolution can be found in the continuous 
rendition of the gissa of Hir-Ranjha from Damodar (‘Hindu’) in the early seventeenth 
century to Hafiz Shah Jahan Maqbul and Waris Shah (‘Muslims’) in the eighteenth 
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century, and Kishan Singh Arif (‘Sikh’) in the late nineteenth century. 

re-telling critiqued the creed of orthodoxy, their major sources of piety, spiritual 
strength and dreams were almost always jogis and pirs. Despite being a story of 
‘Muslim’ lovers and the communalization of the contemporary public spheres, it 

continues to find remarkable resonance in Punjabi identity. These popular narratives 

exemplify the role that shrines and popular mysticism played in the lived lives of 
Punjabis. Hir Waris continues to be the guiding Sufi text of social critique and 


constitutes an important social text on the veneration of Sufi saints. 


Saint veneration in a partitioned landscape 

The partition of Punjab in 1947 divided the province into a Muslim-majority 
Pakistani Punjab and Sikh-Hindu dominated Indian Punjab. This happened after the 
catastrophic migration of populations on the either side of Radcliffe line. Partition 
irreparably divided the region on communal lines. It seriously undermined the 
traditions of shared popular veneration of Sufi shrines that had over the centuries, 
from the arrival of Sufism in medieval South Asia, emerged as the dominant element 
of Punjabi society (Gilmartin 1989:41—5; Liebeskind 1998:2; Mir 2006:755; Snehi 
2009:409—29). What began as a social reform movement in the late nineteenth 
century led to a sustained onslaught by the reformers on the popular veneration of 
pirs (popular Sufi saints) in the early twentieth century. This was followed by the 
abandonment of a large spectrum of popular shrines immediately after partition. 
For more than two decades after partition, popular shrines remained the subject 
of nationalist debates in the aftermath of Indo-Pak wars, and were subsequently 
targeted by Sikh militants in the late twentieth century. 

It becomes significant to probe the ways in which the practice of saint veneration 
reconfigured itself in East Punjab when the larger centres of Punjabi Sufis were 
left behind in the West Punjab. It is important to emphasize that saint veneration 
continues to be practised among non-Muslim population in East Punjab, and has 
re-emerged in several pertinent ways, particularly at the turn of the twentieth 
into twenty-first century. Through an account of selected popular Sufi shrines in 
contemporary (East) Punjab, this article seeks to foreground the centrality of saint 
veneration in the social formation of the region and the role played by dreams in 
recovering the popular memory of this practice from the pre-partition Punjabi 
society. Particularly in the post-militancy phase, after the 1990s, there has been an 
emergence of a new set of shrines in Punjab constructed through donations from 
non-Muslims. This process has also led to an emergence of new forms of dissenting 
(popular) identities based on the rejection of caste and religious hierarchies. 

This study is based on an extensive survey of popular Sufi shrines in contemporary 
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East Punjab, which included a vast array of both major and minor shrines. There 
are two trajectories in the practice of saint veneration in contemporary Punjab. 
Firstly, there is the landscape of older and newer shrines in contemporary Punjab. 
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Secondly, the continued significance of Sufi traditions among various classes and 
ethnic (dominantly non-Muslim):communities of East Punjab, delineate a unique 
social formation in the region. Within these practices, I try to understand the role 
that dreams play in the re-enchantment of a popular memory and its articulation in 
contemporary Indian debates on identity and caste mobility. This has been attempted 
through a reading of narratives from the following case studies on three kinds of 
shrines located in the Malwa region of East Punjab. 

This article uses dreams as an analytical category for investigating the underlying 
historical processes of continuity and change. It employs socio-anthropological tools 
of interpretation of dreams within a historical framework of continually evolving 
practice of saint veneration by examining case studies of late medieval, modern and 
contemporary shrines. Semiotics have remained largely insignificant for historians, 
who continue to focus primarily on the ‘text’, and who often present theological 
explanations of historical processes. Such a perspective fails to capture the lived 
realities of social formation, which are not frozen in time but dialectically engaged 
with contemporary processes. It will thus be interesting to see how “a semiotic model 
of the self, which sees a person as an ever-changing array of self-representations 
constituted through dialogue, can explain this transformative power of a dream 
in terms of the dream’s content and its relationship to the dreamer’s subsequent 
experiences’ (Ewing 1990:56). 

Until recently, the entire range of scholarship on shrines in India, from Gaborieau 
(1983) and Chambert-Loir and Guillot’s (1995) essays on cult of shrines in Islamic 
history, to more recent works by Currie (1989), Eaton (2000), Hayden (2002) and 
Troll (2003), has understood them from the dominant perspective of Muslim piety 
and devotion. Bigelow’s work (which is perhaps the only significant exception) on 
the shrines of Sheikh Haider at Malerkotla (Bigelow 2009) and on Baba Farid’s shrine 
at Faridkot (Bigelow 2012) brings research on the topic closer to an understanding 
contemporary process of non-Muslim veneration. Her work, however, continues to 
be limited to major shrines and also limits the significance of shrines to providing a 
site of pluralism. Further, she fails to historicize the semiotics of everyday practices 
and their relationship with contemporary social processes. 

Shrines are thus looked upon in a limited sense, either as agencies of pluralism and 
syncretism or as sites of competitive conflict and confrontation over control. Most of 
these works in a way justify the dominant theories of Islamization and complement 
modernizing theories on exclusive religious identities. One would wonder what 
happens in such scenarios when conversion is not the dominant articulation of 
social processes. Contrarily, it will be interesting to explore how pirs are connected 
to ordinary lives of non-Muslims. It will also be useful to analyse the significant role 
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ceremonies and bodily practices at the shrines of popular Sufi mystics. 
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case study 1 — a pirkhanda in southern punjab 

The practice of constructing memorial shrines of saints known as pirkhdands in Punjab 
has been recorded by colonial ethnographers such as Rose (1919). Sakhi Sarwar 
(d.1174), popularly known as Lalanwala or Lakhdata Pir, and Sheikh Haider (d.1515), 
popularly known as Haider Sheikh, continue to be two of the most popular saints to 
be revered at pirkhdands. Built on the boundaries of villages, pirkhdnds are eight to 
ten feet in each direction, covered with a dome and with low minarets or pinnacles at 
each of the four corners. In front, there is usually a doorway which opens outward to 
a plastered brick platform. Most such pirkhdands are concentrated in the adjoining 
regions of Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan and are managed by Aggrawal Sabhas. 

The majority of pirkhands emerged in the post-Partition period as a continuation 
of the tradition of venerating pirs pre-Partition. The pirkhdnd considered here was 
built in the first decade of the twenty-first century at Abohar and hence provides 
an interesting example of re-enchantment with these practices in the recent times. 
Baba Makhan Lal narrates that there was a tradition in his family to visit and pay 
thanksgiving to Shaikh Haider of Malerkotla (d.1515) at the birth of a son, on the 
occasion of a marriage etc. Dr Darshan narrates that once his father had a paun 
(dream revelation) of ‘unconscious mistakes committed by his family’ which led them 
into enormous economic difficulties. He adds that until 1940, his great-grandfather 
(Kahn Mal) was a rich and prosperous businessman. But when his great-grandmother 
stopped worshipping pirs and lighting chirag at the nearby shrine, the family started 
to suffer losses and was reduced to penury for three years from 1958-60. Later, his 
father (Tirath Chand, d.78 yrs in the year 2000) restarted the practice of venerating 
pirs. He narrated how he had a paun in which the Baba of Malerkotla asked him the 
reason for which his family stopped worshipping pirs post-Partition. 

In 2004, Master Shambu Nath arrived at the house of Dr Darshan Paul during 
a chauki (religious event) organized by Baba Krishan Lal of Rampura Phul and 
offered a piece of land to establish a pirkhand at Abohar. Punjabi Aggrawal Sabha 
did not find the place suitable for establishing a pirkhdand, as it was located in a 
Dalit colony. Two years later, Master Shambhu offered the same land once again, 
and on 17 May 2007 it was finally decided to establish a pirkhand on the site. The 
chairperson of Shri Peerkhana Sabha, Abohar, says that in a span of two years since 
the establishment of the shrine an amount of 2,500,000 rupees had been spend on 
the expansion of the pirkhand. Baba Makhan Lal instructs visitors according to 
their religious affiliations, apparently irrespective of caste and religious traditions. Dr 
Darshan had been to the goddess (mata) Chintpurni shrine, in the adjoining state of 
Himachal Pradesh, a day before our interview, and said that fakirs (holy men) do not 
recognize the bagriers of religion. Every Thursday he holds a sanjhi gaddi (literally 


“common seat’) at the pirkhand. 
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The pirkhana has memorials for various pirs, fakirs and goddesses. In the centre 
of the prayer hall is a shrine with a photograph of six popular Sufi saints of the 
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Figure 1 | Women venerating the memorial grave of Sheikh Haider, © Y. Snehi 2010. 


region. There are two memorial graves on either side of this shrine. On the left, is 
a memorial grave for Shaikh Haider of Malerkotla covered with blue chadar (cloth); 


on the right, is an enclesed grave of Baba Lakhdata (Sakhi Sarwar) covered with 
green chdadar. In addition, there are minor shrines dedicated to mata (goddess) 
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Masani (Sitala mata); Khan Doda Pir, who is believed to be the young brother of 
Baba Lakhdata; and Bhairon Chadi, who was supposedly the wazir (minister) of 
Baba Lakhdata. Divas/chirag are lit every day in the central shrine of pirkhand and 
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a bhandarda/langar (community kitchen) is organized every third Thursday. Weekly 
chauki are associated with bhajans (devotional singing) and bijhe (suggestions). 


case Study 2- Baba Bohar and Khangqah chishtiya 

The emergence of Sufi shrines in post-partition Punjab has been an intriguing 
phenomenon. Until the last decade of twentieth century, partition historiography 
communalized the forced migration and presented a narrative of break and trauma. 
Contemporary trends in the historiography of Punjab similarly negate and restrict the 
history of Punjab to an understanding of dominant Sikhs traditions, thus ignoring 
any objective and meaningful analysis of those popular traditions which were crucial 
to the growth of Sikhism. The continuity and re-emergence of Sufi shrines in this 
scenario is crucial to our understanding of contemporary Punjab. 

Khangah Chishtiya at Makhu emerged in the last decade of the twentieth 
century. Phe narrative associates the origin of this centre with Bohar (aged 35 yrs 
in 2012). Bohar was born in a Dalit Christian family. His father’s name is Bahadur 
and mother’s name is Bibi Shahido. He is the only son in the family and has two 40 
sisters. His elder paternal uncle’s name is Barkat and aunt’s name is Bibi Jijo. His 
parents and grandparents have been associated with the shrine of Haider Shaikh of 
Malerkotla for generations. His father was a contractor loading goods trains, but 
from 1995 his business suffered losses. Bahadur had, on the occasion of a family 
marriage, apparently consumed liquor, which supposedly offended the Baba of 
Malerkotla. Bohar was pursuing graduation at Khalsa College (Sarhali), when he 
began falling ill frequently. He was taken at the shrine of the Baba of Malerkotla in the 
village of Sodhan on several occasions, but his health showed no signs of recovery. 

In 1995, Bohar had a ‘dream revelation’ (Adzari) of Anant Nath, who was a 
Nath saint of Makhu and apparently the 213th disciple of Gorakhnath. According 
to this, Bohar was actually a reincarnation of Anant Nath. He also had a vision of 
the mortal remains of Anant Nath, which were reportedly dug in the main town 
of Makhu and a memorial (locally called dargah) was constructed over it. Later, he 
had revelation of the Baba of Malerkotla and then of Sakhi Sarwar/Lalanwala Pir. In 
1996-7, he had another dream that said that everything that had been happening 
to him was at the behest of Khawaja Muinuddin Chishti of Ajmer. From 1995, every 
two months he would frequent the important Chishti shrines of Nizamuddin Auliya 
(Delhi), Qutubuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki (Mehrauli), Hazrat Bu Ali Qalandar (Panipat), 
Hazrat Saiyid Alauddin Ali Anmed Makhdum Sabir Pak (Kaliyar, d.1291) and Shaikh 
Muinuddin Chishti (Ajmer). 

The local narrative around Anant Nath relates him to the Khatri caste. At the 
age of twelve, Anant Nath apparently became a disciple of Gorakhnath and started 
living in Kashi (Varanasi in Uttar Pradesh). His desire to achieve mystical revelation 
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remained unfulfilled during his association with Gorakhnath and his other disciples. 
His wandering spirit was assisted by Muinuddin Chishti, who helped him in ‘meeting 
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God’. Later, Bohar, who now came to be known as Babaji, visited the shrine at Ajmer, 
and in 1999 read the kalmia (the Islamic testimony of faith) and converted to Islam. 

He assumed a new name, Sufi Ghulam Farid Chishti, and was also designated the 

head of the Chishti gaddi at Makhu by Saiyid Nasiruddin Niyazi, apparently a Diwan 
of the Ajmer gaddi. The narrator of this version claims that Ghulam Farid Chishti 

has the only Chishtia gaddi outside Ajmer in India. The shrine follows the maryada 

(ritual practice) of Ajmer Sharif, and once a year organizes an annual fair in the 
memory of Shaikh Muinuddin Chishti. 

Gradually, with the assistance of local /a/as/Mahajans (‘Hindu’ businessmen), 
the scale of annual celebrations in honour of Anant Nath has become larger. In the 
meantime, a murid (disciple) who was blessed by the Baba Bohar and subsequently 
went to America donated a piece of land (1/2 acre) to construct a larger khanqah 
outside the city. The foundation of this khangahowas laid on 12 February 2003, and 
was dedicated to Shaikh Muinuddin Chishti. On 3 August 2006, the first urs (death 
anniversary of the patron saint) was celebrated at the new khdnqah. A stud farm was 
later established behind the new khdangah, and the proceeds from the sale of horses 
bred there is utilized for the purpose of maintenance, upkeep and development of 
its premises. In 2009, the annual urs was organized from | to 3 July (first three days 
of the second week of Rajab, 1430 AH). Roshni is read in the morning and evening 
each day and a white chddar (sheet) apparently from Ajmer Sharif is offered at the 
memorial grave of Muinuddin Chishti at Khangah Chishtiya. 

The newly constructed shrine complex, though incomplete, has an imposing 
arched gateway through which one large dome of the main complex is visible. When 
it was last surveyed in 2011, a beautifully decorated memorial grave dedicated to 
Shaikh Muinuddin Chishti was situated inside the sanctum. On the wall outside 
the grave is an inscription about the Saint in Punjabi. The names of Allah, Prophet 
Muhammad, Ali, Bibi Fatima, Hasan, Hussain and significant Chishti saints such as 
Khwaja Usman Harooni and Shaikh Muinuddin Chishti are also engraved separately 
on the three walls around the grave. Outside the sanctum is a hall marked by the 
gaddi (seat) of Ghulam Farid Chishti, the gaddi-nishin of Makhu. Outside the 
memorial grave, located in a small room, is a hearth (dhiind) where a shaiva symbol 
of trident and a Shia Panjtan Pak have been erected adjacent to each other. 

The narrative of Khanqah Chishtiya cannot be understood without engaging 
with scholarship on the medieval encounters between Naths and Chishtis. From the 
eleventh century Nath yogis began to spread throughout northern India, and from 
their centre at Peshawar moved to all parts of Central Asia and Iran, at the same time 
influencing Qalandars and Sufis. The Naths initiated members of all castes, including 
those outside the Hindu caste system, such as Chandalas and sweepers, into their 
non-hierarchical order. The Siddha Siddhanta Paddhati, and some authentic works 
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and offered a common ground for exchange of ideas with such Sufis as Shaikh 
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Figure 2 Shaiva trident and Shia Panjtan Pak at dhiind mubarak (hearth), © Y. Snehi 
2009. 


Hamiduddin Nagauri (d.1276) and Baba Farid (Rizvi 2003:332-3). Sabri Sufi Shaikh 
Abdul Quddus Gangohi’s (d.1537) Rushd-Nama (or Alakhbani), which consists of his 
own verses, identifies Sufi beliefs based on the wahdat-ul-wujiid with the philosophy 
and practices of Gorakhnath (Rizvi 2003:336). 

The narrator of Khanqah Chishtiya portrayed Anant Nath and Bhagat Puran as 
contemporaries of each other, and drawing parallels, and associating the former with 
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the episode of the meeting between Ranjah and Balnath, under whose guidance the 
famous love martyr of Punjab became a Nath jogi. 
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case Study 3 — The dream of Saint Bhikham Shah 

The post-partition historiography of East Punjab has been strongly influenced by 
the demographic reconfiguration of the population affected by mass migration of 
Punjabi Hindus and Sikhs into India. The sustained demand of the Sikh political 
party Akali Dal for a Punjabi-speaking state led to a further reorganization of the 
province in 1966 and the creation of a predominantly Sikh state of Punjab. The rise of 
Sikh-dominated Punjab and subsequent upheavals of militancy from the early 1980s 
to 1990s gave impetus to a historiography that privileged the role of the dominant 
Sikh community in the social formation of the region. In Pakistan, likewise, this 
translated into the construction of a history which focused primarily on the region’s 
linkages with the rise of Islam in Arabia and subsequent emergence as an Islamic 
country in 1947. In Indian Punjab, the history of the region has been limited to the 
role of Sikhs. In this vein, the contribution of Sufism was denied and Muslims were 
presented in a negative light (Singh and Gaur 2009:31—4). Thus conflicts between 
the Mughal state and Sikh gurus were presented as a religious conflict between the 
Sikhs and the Muslims. Both of these nationalist historiographies de-emphasized the 
centuries long history of exchange of ideas and conversations between Muslims, Sikhs 
and Hindus that had led to the development of the ideal of ‘Punjabiyat’ (Malhotra 
and Mir 2012:xv—li). The oral narrative of Pir Bhikham Shah problematizes these 
historiographies. 45 

The shrine Ghuram Sharif celebrates a lesser-known legend about Pir Bhikham 
Shah (d.1709), a Chishti-Sabri saint of Patiala (Rose 1919:529-30). The legend states 
that when the tenth Sikh Guru Gobind Singh was born in the east of India at Patna, 
the saint offered sajda (prayers) facing towards that direction. When questioned 
about this by his murids, he told them that he had dreamt of a new sun rising with 
the advent of baby Gobind Rai. Bhikhan Shah and his disciples then travelled all the 
way to Patna (Bihar) to have a glimpse of the infant Gobind Rai, apparently then 
barely three months old. Desiring to know what his attitude would be towards the 
two major religious traditions of India, the saint placed two small pots of sweets 
in front of the child, one representing Hindus and the other Muslims. As the child 
covered both the pots simultaneously with his tiny hands, Bhikham Shah felt happy 
concluding that the new seer would treat both Hindus and Muslims alike and show 
equal respect to them (Sikh Encyclopaedia). 

Bhikham Shah was apparently an influential Sufi, and during the reign of Shah 
Jahan maintained close relationships with the Mughal court and blessed a poor 
Brahmin Daula with the charge of the imperial treasury under Mughals. To participate 
in the royal meal hosted by Shah Jahan, the saint is said to have undertaken an ‘air’ 
journey from his kAhadngah (residence) at Ghuram in Patiala to Delhi. The obsession 
of the contemporary historiography with the conflict between Mughals and Sikhs 
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Figure 3 Bhikham Shah offering sweets to baby Gobind Rai. Painting by Devender Singh, 
appearing in Punjab and Sind Bank calendar 1979-80. 


region. What is significant that even despite the subsequent conflict between Guru 

Gobind Singh (d.1708) and the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb (d.1707), the dream of Pir 
Bhikham and the centrality of his shrine continues to legitimize the role of memory 

in the contemporary social formation. 

Ghuram Sharif has a large complex which includes a prayer hall, a major shrine to 
Bhikam Shah, a shrine to his family and successors, a mosque managed by a Kashmiri 
Muslim and a Jangar hall (community kitchen), in addition to large open spaces. The 
entrance is beautifully painted with enamel colours. The shrine is managed by (gaddi 
nishins) Baba Mast Diwana Bulleh Shah Ji and Bibi Mast Diwani Bholu Shah Ji. It is 
pertinent to see the representation of a woman in a contemporary shrine space. Bibi 
Mast Diwani occupies a place exactly parallel to Baba Mast Diwana and apparently 
articulates a radical status in an otherwise dominantly patriarchal rural landscape of 
Punjab. However, both these gaddi-nishins cater to the needs of their gendered sets 
disciples and pilgrims. 


Situating the case studies 
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Pre-modern Punjab has been a centre of some very fascinating debates on religion 
which have significant implications for contemporary Punjabi identity. The three 
case studies under discussion can thus be located within the contours of the 
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interacting traditions of medieval South Asia — of Nathpanthi Shaivism, Bhakti and 
Sufi traditions, and the subsequent rise of Sikhism — and of the later movement for 
‘social reform’ in the nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Punjab. Contemporary 
historiography of the partitioned sub-regions of Punjab, however, takes into account 
only selective historical antecedents to justify the frames of Pakistani or Indian 
nation-state formations or the supranationalist state formations of the Taliban and 
Khalistani movements. These case studies, on the contrary, try to foreground the 
narratives of lived histor¥es that continue to flourish despite the decades of violence 
unleashed upon them. 

The studies outlined above pose several epistemological questions for a historian 
and attempting to historicize the content of ‘dreams’. With the emergence of oral 
history as a specialized methodological framework, new tools of historical research 
have been devised to visualize the everyday in the light of archival research. Katherine 
Ewing argues that ‘in societies where dreams are regarded as socially significant, a 
cultural template, that is, a particular structure of signs with a consensually agreed 
upon significance, is available for the dreamer to draw upon to shape and organize 
the manifest content of a dream. The manifest content of the dream is, in other 
words, based on a culturally available model.’ (Ewing 1990:58). In these three case 
studies the available model enables a non-Muslim to dream of a Sufi mystic, and is 
articulated through the culturally embedded narratives of everyday histories. Dreams 
also play a significant role in locating, mediating and sustaining the centrality of 
memory in the ‘connected histories’ of the region. 

In the early centuries of Muslim conquest, Punjab had a cultural landscape 4s 
in which the Islamic tradition of dream interpretation was foregrounded. The 
significant presence of all the major liberal and radical Sufi orders in the region, 
ensured the assimilation of their theories of dream interpretation even among the 
non-Muslim population, thereby evolving a unique practice of saint veneration. 
With limited possibilities of future revelation in textual Islam, the oneirocritic 
vehicle of true dreams became a potential pathway to the divine. ‘In sleep or in 
deep contemplation, the mystically attuned have access to the noumenal, not just 
the surreal.’ (Edgar 2007:60). The centrality and interpretation of dreams also forms 
one of the most important services expected from Sufi masters, forming a kind of 
spiritualized Islamic psychoanalysis (Green 2003:297). ‘Stories surrounding popular 
saint cults with shared Muslim and Hindu congregations also frequently involve 
visionary or oneiric episodes, often at the same time invoking legends concerning 
earlier kings and emperors.’ (Green 2003:311). 

Nile Green argues that ‘it was the dreams and subsequent visions of the Prophet 
Muhammad that announced the beginning of Islam and it is in this sense that the 
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visions and dreams also played important roles in many other fields of Muslim life, 
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from historiography and medicine to folklore and magic.’ (Green 2003:287). Green 
thus provides a framework through which we can approach the significant role that 
dreams play in the evolution of Islamic thought and Sufism (Islamic mysticism). 
It would, however, be even more interesting to analyse the ways in which dreams 
came to play a similarly crucial role in the sustenance of piety and the reinvention 
of popular notions of the sacred in a predominantly non-Muslim landscape of 
contemporary East Punjab. 

It would also be crucial to analyse the ways in which dreams articulate, and also 
contribute to reconfiguring, the linkages between the shrines of Sufi mystics in the 
West Punjab, which are no longer accessible to the people of contemporary East 
Punjab. It is essential to underline that after the partition of the province in 1947, 
the shrine of Sabir Pak (founder of Chishti Sabiri order in India) at Kaliyar in Uttar 
Pradesh played a pivotal role in the reconfiguration of this relationship, particularly 
in the Majha and eastern Malwa belt of Punjab. Significantly, in two of the three 
case studies, it is a non-Muslim who is in a state of dream; in the third case, it is a 
non-Muslim who is the subject of dream. Scholarship on the pre-partition milieu can 
conveniently reduce this process to ‘a stage’ before the culmination of the process of 
Islamization. But such a reductionist analogy does not explain the complex process of 
continuity and the uniqueness of the parallel processes of conversion, or the disparate 
long-term processes of Islamic acculturation. 

This process of acculturation leads to the development of a different kind of 
piety, one which gets articulated through the memories of pre-partition era, when 
the shrines of the Sufi mystics were also venerated by large number of non-Muslims. 
More important is the process in which this gets articulated through the function 
of dream. Among the three shrines discussed above, two had been constructed in 
the twentieth century, while the third at Ghuram is a medieval shrine. There is thus 
an evident renewed interest towards popular veneration of shrines of significant 
Sufi mystics or the local pirs. One of the key elements of these narratives is that 
they appropriate and interweave the medieval liberal discourse of the Nath, Bhakti 
and Sufi traditions, and emphasize the continued relevance of these articulations in 
contemporary social formations. 

The centrality of dream as a legitimizing tool for the justification of practice of 
popular piety by Baba Makhan Lal is seen as essential to counter criticism of religious 
radicals against these practices. The location of shrines also determines the nature of 
dreams, and the typical associations within the community they would resonate with. 
Thus, for a businessman the shrine is a source of barkat (prosperity) in trade and 
material gains; it is a source of power, legitimacy and mobility for a Dalit Christian; 
and fertility and harvest for Jat agriculturists. Contemporary saint veneration should 
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It is equally interesting to discuss the historical context within which a dreamer 
visualizes or articulates his experiences. Thus, while dreams have a considerable 
repertoire of the past to refer to, they also have significant contemporary contexts. 
They serve as #n interface between the living and the dead, the lived experience and 
the memory. There is an important element of re-establishing (a re-enchanted) 
relationship between the pre-partition (late nineteenth and the first half of the 
twentieth century) social milieu and the location of saint veneration in the lived 
lives of particularly non-Muslims in contemporary East Punjab. This complicates the 
simplistic interpretation of debates on Islamization in medieval and modern South 
Asia. 


Conclusion 

These case studies thus bring to fore the idea that the practices that have developed 
through centuries of organic intermingling of philosophical ideas since early 
medieval times could not be suppressed, despite the sustained onslaught of the social 

reformers in colonial India, the partition and demographic reconfiguration of the 
province, and the terrible phase of militancy in East Punjab. While dreams clearly 
weave together elements from the dreamer’s past, expressing his disguised impulses 

and conflicts, they are also a projection into a culturally articulated future, which is 

clearly expressed in the narrative and cultural idioms socially communicated by ritual 

intermediaries, and which facilitate the resolution of persistent personal and social 

conflicts (cf. Ewing 1990:56). 

Thus, whether it was discontinuation of the practice of lighting of lamp at the 
graves of the buried by an urban Bania, or the location of a Dalit in the dominant 
Jat political milieu, or the social articulation of memory which foregrounds the 
relationship of Guru Gobind Singh with a Sufi mystic, all the narratives discussed 
have considerable relationships with the contemporary social formations. ‘To the 
cultural historian, oneirocritical and visionary texts [thus] reveal the ways in which a 
discourse on the imagination finds expression in different historical contexts.’ (Green 
2003:312). In the context of everyday lives in East Punjab dreams are a potent tool 
for reclaiming the popular memory of Hindu and Sikh veneration of Sufis and their 
shrines. In a significant manner, this acculturation is enabled through the agency of 
orality and keeps alive the potentialities of organic civilizational dialogue even in the 
partitioned and reconfigured spaces of South Asia. 


Notes 


| Fora fascinating account of debate on reform and popular religion in colonial Punjab see 
Oberoi (1994). 
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Singh and Gaur (2009:32) state that the current academic dispensation marginalizes 
the ‘rich legacy of medieval saints (Sufis, bhaktas and gurus)’ and has begun ‘to see the 
major religious traditions in terms of monolithic communities’. Further, the divisive 
contemporary historiography of religion viewed eighteenth-century Punjab as a period 
of Sikh-Muslim conflict that laid the narrow foundation of language, identity and 
nationalisms in the post-partition contexts. 
Contrary to this perception, Mir (2006) highlights that saint veneration was a dominant 
and unique element of piety in pre-colonial milieu of Punjab, valued and practised 
by diverse religious communities of the region. She explores this element of devotion 
through an analysis of a literary genre of gisse in pre-colonial Punjab and underlines how 
one of the most influential tales of Hir Ranjha revolves around veneration of popular 
saints. 
Malhotra and Mir (2012:38) make use of the ‘processual’ and ‘in the making’ aspect in 
understanding the multitudinous trajectories of identity politics in colonial Punjab. 
For a useful introduction to Naths practices and religious identity see Lorenzen (2011). 
For an interesting reading of hagiographies on twelve major Naths, see Digby (2006) and 
Mallinson (2011). 
These exchanges manifested in the form of dialogue and borrowing on the one hand, and 
of critique on the other. For a fascinating discussion on the exchanges between Naths, 
Sufis and bhaktds see Bahuguna (2012), Bouillier and Khan (2009) and Mufioz (2011). 
Gaur (2008) locates the evolution of critical debates within the ambit of the historically 
evolving practice of non-conformist monotheism. 
While the practice was prevalent at the khanqah of Baba Farid, it was Guru Nanak who 
institutionalized it as a critique of prevalent dining rules in which caste, class and gender 
segregation were practised. 
For an interesting reading on the evolution of the Sikh community see Singh (2010). 
Textbooks on Punjab, while emphasizing Nanak’s significant contribution to founding of 
Sikhism, miss out the connectedness with existing Nath and Sufi traditions. 
Gaur (2008) gives a fascinating account of the martyrdom tradition in Punjab, and argues 
that martyrdom constitutes one of core foundations of the tradition of non-conformism 
in the region. The historical narrative he weaves around the themes is premised on the 
shared conception of social history. 
The Mughal state viewed Sikhs in varied ways. While emperors like Akbar (d. 1605) 
paid reverence to Guru Arjun (d. 1606), Aurangzed (d. 1707) engaged in intensive battles 
against Guru Gobind Singh (d. 1708). 
For two fascinating accounts of the qisse tradition in Punjab, see Mir (2006) and Gaur 
(2009). 
Ajay Bharadwaj’s (2005) film Kitthe Mil Ve Mahi (‘Where the twain shall meet’), which 
focuses on the pre-dominantly Dalit veneration of Sufi shrines in contemporary Punjab, 
significantly weaves the narrative around the gissad of Hir-Waris. 
Harjot Oberoi (1992) gives a vivid account of the ways in which popular veneration of 
pirs was an intrinsic part of lived experience of Punjabis in colonial Punjab, and how 
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social reformers (particularly Singh Sabha movement) dissuaded the people from ritual 
engagement with these practices. 

One can draw an interesting comparison between the targeting of popular shrines in 
Indian Punjab with a similar situation in Pakistan Punjab, where major shrines of Baba 
Farid, Data Ganj Baksh (Sheikh Al Hujwiri, d.1072) and Sakhi Sarwar (d. 1174) have been 
bombed by Islamic radicals. 

In a report of a survey of a shrine of Panj Pir at Abohar, Snehi (2009:415) analyses the ways 
in which it was abandoned by Muslims after partition of Punjab, was gradually taken over 
by a new set of caretakers during the 50s and how, within the shadow of recurring wars 
between India and Pakistan, the entire gamut of ritual practices were re-established. 
This article has benefited from the discussion of a paper on shrines, ‘Dissenting the 
dominant: caste mobility, ritual practice and popular Sufi shrines in contemporary Punjab’, 
presented at a seminar on Devotion and Dissent in Indian History organized by Centre for 
Historical Studies, JNU, New Delhi from 11—13 March 2010. 

The larger survey was enabled by a 2010 Fellowship of Tasveer Ghar/Cluster of Excellence 
on ‘Replicating Memory, Creating Images: Pirs and Dargahs in Popular Art and Media 
of Contemporary east Punjab.’ The Fellowship has been awarded by the ‘Cluster of 
Excellence — Asia and Europe in a Global Context: Shifting Asymmetries in Cultural 
Flows’ (at Heidelberg University) on the theme ‘Circulation of Popular Images and Media 
in Muslim Religious Spheres’. 

The continued significance of saint veneration in contemporary East Punjab has a 
historical association. In the pre-partition milieu, the shrines of Sufi mystics and popular 
pirs were significant objects of piety in the everyday lives of Punjabis. Dreams and 
revelations thus made as important an imprint on non-Muslim as they did on Muslim 
devotees. Bigelow (2012) has recorded one of the best examples of these practices in the 
context of a shrine of Sheikh Haider of Malerkotla and Sheikh Farid at Faridkot. 
Gaborieau’s introduction to Troll (2003:v—xxi) provides an interesting reading on the 
range of scholarship on Sufi shrines in India. 

Paul Connerton’s fascinating study of social memory foregrounds commemorative 
ceremonies and bodily practices as crucial tools to understand social persistence. He 
argues that images of the past and recollected knowledge of the past are conveyed and 
sustained by ritual performances (Connerton 1989:39-40). 

Sakhi Sarwar was the most popularly revered saint of Punjab in the nineteenth century. 
The following of Sakhi Sarwar must have been sizeable, for his adherents were known 
by varied names in different localities: Sarvaria, Sewak Sultani, Hindu Sultani, Nigahia, 
Sarvar Sakhi, Sarvar Sagar, Sultani Ramrae, Sarvar Panthi, Guru Sultania, Khawaja Sarvar 
and Ramdasia Sultania. Three major fairs which were held in the Sarvar calendar in the 
colonial Punjab — Dhaunkal in Gujranwala; the jhandamela at Peshawar; and kadmon 
ka mela at Lahore — were complemented by similar festivities on a lesser scale at local 
shrines, whose formation and endowment manifested the nature of the customary 
culture of Punjab and the extensive worship of the pir. The myths and literary narratives 
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Similarly Dani, the wife of a Sidhu peasant, is among the ones who were blessed by the 
saint with a male child. The local votaries offered grain at each harvest, and at the fair 
visitors were fed for free (Rose 1919:566). 

Shaikh Haider’s shrine and legend occupy a significant place in the popular memory 
of Punjabis (particularly) of Malwa region of east Punjab. The legend of Nawab Sher 
Muhammad Khan (d. 1712) writing a letter (dated 1705) protesting against the Mughal 
emperor Aurangzeb’s (d. 1707) order to execute two sons of Guru Gobind Singh (d. 1708) 
made the Suhrawardi Saint Haider Shaikh (d. 1516) and the Nawab very popular among 
the non-Muslims of region (Bigelow 2009:235-64). 

Beyond the doorway there were two or three niches for lamps, but otherwise the shrine 
was kept empty. Every Thursday the shrine was swept and lamps were lit. The same day, 
the guardian of the shrine, a bharia, collected offerings from the village to the sound of 
drum. These were mostly of grain, and came especially from the women (see Oberoi 
1992:371). 

Though other castes such as Aroras are also associated with these shrines, it is the 
presence of Punjabi Aggrawals that is visibly marked. A survey was conducted at an annual 
Durbar on 20 May 2010 at Sri Peerkhana Sabha, Abohar. These pirkhand are primarily 
located in the southern part of Punjab and in areas in adjoining Rajasthan and Haryana. 
However, such practices were also popular in other parts of Punjab. Sunil Aggrawal of 
Amritsar narrated how his father organized a darbar (religious gathering) at their house 
in the walled city that was attended by relatives and people from the community. Sunil 
Aggrawal was interviewed on 10 June 2010 at Shimla. 

Abohar assumes significance because of its close proximity to the Shrine of Shaikh Farid 
at Pakpattan in Pakistan. Abohar is 78 km from Pakpattan, and before the installation of 
the international fence both were significant towns on the early medieval trade route from 
Multan to Delhi. Pakpattan was an important pilgrim town even when Ibn Batutah visited 
the town in 1334 CE, seventy years after the death of Shaikh Farid (Battutah 1963:190-3). 
Besides the existence of several Sufi shrines, the district was also known for presence 
of a distinct category of population, who called themselves Chishtis and drew ancestry 
from Baba Farid. The Fazilka Chishtis crossed Sutlej from Pakpattan in the middle of 
the eighteenth century and constituted a holy tribe. They had their largest presence in 
Muktsar and Fazilka Tehsils of colonial Punjab (Punjab District Gazetteers 1915:100). 
Baba Makhan Lal Bansal (50 yrs, younger sibling of Dr Darshan and originally a native 
of a gasba Bhagtan) was interviewed on 29 December 2009 at Abohar. He acts as an 
intermediary between the pir and murids. He frequently visits the dargah of Haider 
Shaikh at Malerkotla and Nigaha at village Langiana. 

Haider Shaikh is believed to reveal himself through his spirit — in Hindi, pawn; in Arabic, 
ruh — which enters and manifests through certain devotees, who in turn dispense advice, 
treatments and blessings (Bigelow 2009:449). 

Dr Darshan Paul Bansal (60 yrs), a Registered Medical Practitioner and President of Shri 
Peerkhana Sabha, Abohar, was interviewed on 29 December 2009 at Abohar. 
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Dalits constitute the lowest stratum of social hierarchy and fall outside the chaturvarnd(four- 
fold caste division into Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra) of society in India. 
Primarily considered untouchables due to their occupational engagement with polluting 
menial occupations such as sweeping, scavenging and tanning, Dalits constitute most 
oppressed segment in Indian society. Dalit colonies are usually located on the margins of 
Indian towns and villages. Punjab has the highest proportion of Dalits in India. 

Mr Suresh Kumar Bansal (Chairman, Shri Peerkhana Sabha, Abohar) and Naresh Bansal 

were interviewed on 26 December 2009 at Abohar. They also narrated the association of 
their family with Baba Malerkotla from the time of their grandfather. 

A chauki where more than one ritual intermediary are present. 


The photograph contains references to six popular saints of the region: Hazrat Ghaus 
Pak (Abdul Qadir Gilani, d. 1166), Hazrat Bu Ali Sharaf (Bu Ali Qalandar, d. 1324), Hazrat 
Mahbub-i-Ilahi (Nizamuddin Auliya, d. 1325), Hazrat Khwaja Gharib Nawaz (Muinuddin 
Chishti, d. 1230), Hazrat Khwaja Qutbuddin (Qutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki, d. 1235) and 
Hazrat Baba Farid Shakar Ganj (Shaikh Fariduddin Ganj-i-Shakar, d. 1265). 


Shaikh Haider’s shagird (disciple) Rode Shah apparently had a revelation of Mata Masani. 
Singh and Gaur (2009:33) underline the tendency of framing the syllabus of Punjab history 
in a way that reduces it to the history of the Sikhs. The two terminal dates are 1469 and 
1849, the former indicating the birth of the first Sikh Guru and the latter marking the 

extinction of the Sikh Kingdom. 

Harjinder Singh Bittu (30 yrs), Ahadim (chosen attendant/caretaker) at Khangah Chishtiya 
and a Jat agriculturist, is a local resident of Makhu. He was interviewed on 23 August 2009 
and subsequently on 3 December 2009 at Makhu. His father was a friend of Bohar’s (now 

known as Ghulam Farid Chishti) father (Bahadur). 


It is important to underline the names of family members of Bohar. They defy any attempt 
to categorize them as of Hindu, Sikh or Muslim identities. One is reminded of the parallels 
of such names in Waris Shah’s (d.1798) Hir — Dhido, Kaido, Aiyali, Chuchak etc. For a 
scholarly understanding of Medieval Punjab through Hir Waris see Gaur (2009). 
He could have been a regional Nath saint. Constructing lineage for him may have been a 
local attempt to relate Anant Nath to the larger and dominant identity of Gorakhnath. 
Sheikh Muinuddin Chishti (d. 1236) was the founder of the Chishti si/si/ah (order) in 
India. A direct disciple of Khwaja Usman Harooni (d. 1220), Muinuddin’s shrine at 
Ajmer in Rajasthan is the most popular centre of pilgrimage in South Asia. Punjab had 
intimate devotional linkages with the shrine of Muinuddin Chishti and, according to 
Moini (2009) irrespective of social and cultural divisions, the people of Punjab signed 
bonds (vikalatnamds) — individually and collectively — particularly during the eighteenth 
century. They had been inspired by the Chishti exemplars of Punjab to develop intimate 
devotional links with the shrine of Khawaja Muinuddin Chishti at Ajmer. 
All the verses by Shaikh Abdul Quddus relating to the simile of the mirror and the 
polishing of the heart are based on ideas expressed by Ibn Arabi and Gorakhnath. The 
Shaikh’s interest in Nath teaching was not merely theoretical. In several ways he found 
Nath ascetic’s exercises compatible with Chishti practices (Rizvi 2003: vol. 1, 341-2). 
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The three major universities of Punjab — Punjabi University Patiala, Punjab University 
Chandigarh and Guru Nanak Dev University Amritsar — have produced an enormous 
literature with a narrowly defined Sikh perspective on the region. The studies on Punjab 
have failed acknowledge the vibrant pre-history of the region before the nation-state 
formation in 1947. 

The shrine of Ghuram Sharif was first surveyed on 30 December 2010. The narrative of 
the story of the saint is painted on the front wall in both Hindi and Punjabi, and significant 
episodes are also illustrated through enamel wall-paintings on several walls. 

Robert Hayden employs a limited reading of the complex determination of the social 
processes at shrines in India and Bosnia, by suggesting competition between different 
identities for control of the ritual spaces of shrines. The case studies here provide an 
alternative lens of everyday and lived history to problematize these arguments (Hayden 
2002:205-31). 

Recent decades have also seen the emergence of ‘everyday histories’, which further legitimize 
an understanding of the lived processes. Joe Moran (2004:54—7) argues that everyday 
offers a corrective to the spectacularizing discourse of modernity. The everyday opens up 
modernity to historical difference and shows how it carries both survivals from previous 
eras and the possibility for further change. Historical processes are not separated from the 
everyday as a sweeping macro-force which periodically punctuates it with violence illness 
death and other disasters. It is a sphere where the modern and the residual can coexist. 
Nile Green (2003:294) quotes texts such as the Kashf al-Mahjub of Al Hujwiri (d.1072) 
of Lahore which are replete with stories of the visions of the early Sufis. Dreams thus 
played an important role in Sufism, and by the time of the composition of the Awarif 
al-Maarif of Shihabuddin Suhrawardi (d.1234), theories of dreaming were a commonplace 
of Sufi literature. Thus Suhrawardi devoted a chapter of his book to the role of dreams in 
tasawwuf. 

The scriptural tradition differentiates between three kinds of dream. These are recognized 
by the Prophet and then by later dream writers such as Ibn Sirin, the eighth-century dream 
interpreter from Basra, whose book on dreams and their interpretation remains the most 
popular manual in many Islamic countries today. First come true spiritual dreams, ru‘an, 
inspired by God; second come dreams inspired by the devil; third come dreams from the 
nafs, or the ego, which are considered unimportant (Edgar 2007:60-1). 

Dreams occasionally played roles as cultural mediators, as when Dara Shikuh attested to 
having been inspired to patronize a new translation of the Yoga Vasishtha in a dream of 
the Hindu sage Ramacandra, in which the latter embraced him and fed him with sweets 
(Green 2003:299). 

The medieval Muslim belief in dreams revolved around a certain number of axioms, 
the principal one being that some, but not all, dreams were true. As his biographer 
and the sunna report, the Prophet Muhammad gave ample credence to the predictive 
and prophetic nature of dreams. The very first hadith in Bukhari’s Sahih tells of how 
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dreams in which the dead appeared) were considered by definition true and required little, 
if any, interpretation (Katz 1996:207-8). 

52 This reconfiguration of piety after the partition of Punjab province in 1947 had earlier 
been explored through a Tasveer Ghar Fellowship awarded in 2010. 


53. Green says that for Suhrawardi Sufis both visions and their lesser kindred of dreams 
take place in an intermediate world between that of concrete phenomenal reality and 
the realm of pure intellectual abstraction. Possessing form but not substance is referred 


to as the intermediate world of likenesses. It is this cosmic sphere (or alternatively, level 
of existence) that was seen to act as an intermediary between God’s non-delimited 
knowledge and our own fragmentary understanding the universe. It was also seen to act 
as the interface between the living and the dead, and was in this sense understood as the 
visionary meeting ground for living Sufis and their dead predecessors, a proper realm of 
existence that mediated between different kinds of and levels of being (Green 2003:295). 

54 My research on Panj Pir shrine at Abohar in East Punjab highlights the ways in which 
Bool Chand Kamboj’s association with the city and shrine of Sheikh Farid at Pakpattan 
played an important role in his seeking legitimacy for his continued association with the 
popular shrine at Abohar (Snehi 2009:402-29). Bigelow’s study of Sheikh Haider’s shrine 
at Malerkotla and Baba Farid’s shrine at Faridkot further underlines the major role that 
Sufi mystics continue to play in the lived lives of non-Muslim in contemporary Punjab 
(Bigelow 2012:409-34). 
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